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no requiem but the sigh of a fond mother, and no 
obsequies but the tears of fathers and brothers, and 
pitying spectators. As they sullenly plunged into 
the sea, and the blue waves closed over them, I 
clasped my own babe more strongly to my bosom, 
and prayed that heaven would spare my first, my 
only child. But this was not to be. It sickened, 
and day by day I saw that its life was ebbing, and 
the work of death begun. On Fridzy night it died; 
and to avoid the necessity of seemg what was once 
so beautiful and still so dear, given to gorge the 
monsters of the deep, I concealed its death from 
all around me. To lull suspicion, I gave evasive 
answers to those who inquired after it, and folded 
it in my arms, and sang to it as if my babe was 
sleeping for an hour, when the cold long sleep of 
, death was on it. 

A weary day and night had passed away, and 
the Sabbath came. Like others, I wore my neat- 
est dress, and put on a smiling face—but oh! it 
/was a heavy task, for I felt that my heart was 
ae. Soa a breaking. On Monday the death of my child could 

THE PEEP OF DAY, ‘no longer be concealed—but from regard to my 
Or a Series of the earliest Religious Instruction the Infant feelings the Captain had put it in a rude coffin, and 
Mind is capable of receiving. promised to keep it two days for burial, if by that 
_ This is the title of a very pretty book just published time we should make land. The coffin was placed 
by Mr. Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill. It is full of stories in the boat that floated at the ship’s stern, and 
written in a plain familiar style, founded on Scripture through the long hours of night, { watched it—a 
facts. The frontispiece, representing the journey of dark speck on the waves, which might shut it from 
~ the Infant Saviour into Egypt, is a beautiful copper- an a forever, It was then I thought of my 
plate engraving. There are also three wood cuts, “eed Ccunge home, and my auiove land, and of the 
one of which is given above. It is intended to illus- |‘ 8 friends I had left behind me, and longed to 
trate the following story :— ' mingle my tears with theirs. 
= a ; | By night I watched the coffin of my babe, and 
, by day 1 looked for the land—raising my heart in 
prayer to Him who holds the winds in his hand, 
that they might waft us swiftly onward. On the 
third morning, just after the sun had risen, the fog 
lifted and showed us the green shores of New 
Brunswick. The ship laid to, and the Captain 
with a few men left it, taking the coffin with them. 
I was not permitted to go, but from the deck I 
could see them, as they dug the grave under the 
| thick shade of the forest trees, on the edge of a 
sweet glade which sloped down to the water—and 
in my heart I blessed them, and prayed that God 
would reward their kindness to the living and to 
the dead. When they returned on board, the 
Captain came to me and said, ‘‘ My good woman, 
the place where your son is buried is Greenvale, 
Jesus knew that they were toss i) ee eS ; ao 
would have kept them ors Rone: syPongesces pi ; papers out pon oe a suai Sp. , 
The disciples said one to another, “ Jesus is the Son | I thanked him for his care, but told him the record 
of God; even the wind and the water obey him.” | was already written on my heart, and would re- 
—_—_— main there till my blest boy and I should meet in 
a better and happier world. 
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THE STORM AT-SBRA. 

Jesus ,often went into a ship with his disciples. 
Peter had a a of his own, and John had cline 
hip, and they liked to lend their ships to Jesus. 

nce they were all in a ship, when the wind blew 
very hard, and the water moved up and down, and 


came over the ship. The disciples were afraid that 
should be drowned. 


the 

ene had fallen asleep, and was lying on a pillow. | 
The noise of the wind and of the water had not awak- 
ened him. 

His disciples ran to him and cried, “‘O Master! do | 
you not care for us? will you let us die?” | 


Then Jesus got up, and said to the wind, “‘ Wind, 
be still.” The wind left off blowing, and the water | 
was smooth and quiet. | 

Then Jesus said to his disciples, “ Why were you | 


afraid? Why did you not believe that I would take 
care of you?” 








NARRATIVE. 
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From the Catskill Recorder 


\ From Chateaubriand’s Atala. 
AFFECTING STORY. — 


FUNERAL OF AN INDIAN BABE, 
The following story we heard a short time since} One morning, as I crossed a_savanna, I per- 
m a young female in humble life—an emigrant | ceived a young woman seated under a tree, and 
from Ireland. During the recital, the expression holding in her lap the body of a dead child; moved 
of her fine intellectual face, her fast flowing tears, | by the dismal sight, I drew near and listened: she 
attested a truth we will admit—that warm hearts said, ‘‘Hadst thou remained with us, dear boy, 
and gentle sympathies may exist when the refine- | how gracefully thy hand would have stretched the 
ments of polished life are wanting. The narrative bow; thy brawny arms would have seized the 
is in all its incidents correct, but we fear that in roaring bear; thou wouldst have out-stept the 
our hand it has lost, along with the strong accent  fleetest elk of thé mountain. White ermine of the 
of her country, the touching simplicity of the orig- | rock, why so young go to the land of souls! How 
mal narrator. canst thou live there? Thou wilt not have thy fa- 
The steerage of our ship was crowded with ' ther to feed thee with game, thou shalt feel cold, 
a ne of all ages; and before we had been and no compassionate spirit will give thee, furs to 
_ at sea, a malignant disease broke out among clad thyself.’ Oh! I must hasten to meet thee, taat 
children on board. One after another sicken- | I may suckle thee, and sing to thee the sleeping 


ed and died, and each was in its turh wrapped in | lullababy.” 
its narrow shroud, and committ 





I will write it upon 


the young mother sung with a faltering voice, rock- 
ed the corpse on her knees, moistened its livid lips 
with her milk, and lavished on the dead ail the 
care due to the living.—She wished to dry the 
body on a tree, according to Indian custom, and 
then bring it to the tomb of its forefathers. She 
thus began the pious and affecting ceremony: 
Stripping her child, and breathing on its mouth, 
she said—‘‘ Soul of my child! sweet sou!! a tender 
kiss from thy father created thee once on my lips. 
Alas! my kisses cannot give thee now a new life.” 
She then pressed against her bosom the sad re- 
mains, which must have revived by the warmth of 
a mother’s heart, had not God alone kept to him- 
self the power of imparting the vital breath. 

She arose, and in the desert, impurpled by the 
‘morn, she looked for a tree where she could ex- 
pose her son; she chose a red-flowered maple, fes- 
tooned with garlands of apios,* which exhaled the - 
most delicious odour; with one hand she bent down 
the inferior branches, and with the other placed on 
them the lifeless infant: then, letting them go, they 
‘ carried away the relics of innocence under their 

scented foliage. How affecting is that Indian 
‘custom! In their -airy sepuichres, imbibing the 
. etherial substance, buried under heaps of flowers 
and verdure, refreshed by the morning dew, em- 
‘balmed and waved by the breeze on the same 
‘branch where, in its nest, the warbling nightincale 
‘sings its melancholy ‘notes, the bodies lose all the 
deformity of the grave. How much greater the 
charm, if it is the remains of his fair a mourning 
‘lover has suspended to the bowers of death, or the 
relics of a beloved child a sorrowful mother has 
placed next to the habitation of birds. American 
trees that, in removing those inanimate bodics from 
the dwellings of men, bring them nearer the abodes 
of the Omnipotent, how often did I rest under 
your sacred shades! You showed me the most 
sublime allegory: in you I beheld the tree of vir- 
‘tue; her roots grow in the worldly dust, her lofty 
head reaches the firmament, and her branches are 
‘the steps on which man, travelling on this globe, 
‘can ascend from earth to heaven. Afier the dis- 
_ consolate savage had placed her child on the tree, 
_ she tore one of her ringlets, and suspended it to 
_ the branch, while the morning gale balanced in its 
last sleep the infant a tender mother had rocked in 
| its mossy cradle. I went up to her, put both my 
| hands upon her head, and uttered the three shrieks 
of grief: we afterwards took some twigs, and si- 
| lently drove off the flies that swarmed and buzzed 
| around the corpse: but we took care not to frighten 
a turtle dove, that now and then flying from her 
' nest plucked a hair from the child to make a softer 
bed for her little ones: the Indian told her, ‘If 
thou art not the soul of my boy, thou artjmo doubt, 
a mother that seeks for materials to build thy nest: 
take that hair I shall. no longer wash in elder wa- 
ter; take it for thy young birds, and may the great 
Spirit preserve them to thee!” 

The afflicted savage thanked me for my kind- 
ness; when a young Indian came and told her, 
‘* Daughter of Celuta, take thy child with thee, 
we shall stay here no longer, and are to set off 
again to-morrow’s dawn,” I said, ‘‘ Brother, I 
wish thee a blue sky, Many roedeers, a beaver 
cloak, and hope; thou art not then from this des- 
ert?”—‘* No,” answered he, ‘‘we are unhappy 
exiles, seeking a country where to settle.” “We 
sorrowfully fixed his eyes on the ground, and with 
his bow knocked off the tops of flowers. I remain- 
ed silent.—The mother took .ker child, and her 





’ husband carried it 0 his‘shouldérs. The young 


* Glycine, an herbaceous plant with twining stems 4nd violet 


ed to the deep, with After that funeral oration, in the savage style," 4°™%ers . The Ind'ens eet the roots, which resemble potatoes, 
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couple gazed on it, and smiled with all the bitter- 
ness of grief. ‘* Will you permit me,” said I, 
‘‘to light your fire to-night?’ ‘‘We have no 
huts,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but, if you choose to follow 
us, we shall encamp near the great fall.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
LITTLE MYRA. 
I am going to tell the younger readers of this 
paper a few things about a little girl, with whom 


I am very well acquainted. I should be glad to 
let you know her name; but she reads the Youth’s 
Companion, and I do not wish her to suppose this 
is written about herself. I will therefore call her 
name Myra. 

She is very fond of plants, not only the pretty- 
colored flowers, but the simplest green thing that 
grows. Myra is charmed, when she sees the 
blades of grass starting up by the door-stone, as 
the snow melts away, and the spring begins to 
come. One day in winter, when Myra was about 
three years old, she was playing about her father’s 
wood pile. On a sudden, she caught up a chip, 
and ran into the house, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, to show it to her mother. ‘‘ Ma, see 
what I’ve found.” ‘‘ What have you found?— 
nothing but a chip?” ‘* Yes, ma, see what is on 
it.”” Her mother looked at the chip, and found a 
pretty cluster of green moss growing on it. At 
another time, in early spring, as soon as the ground 
was settled enough to walk upon, Myra went out 
into the garden, and saw the hard beaten path 
looking quite green, as though covered with green 
dirt or mould. In some places, the walk was 
cracked by the sun, and. small pieces of the dry 
crust could be pulled up with the fingers. Myra 
got one, and looked it all over very carefully, and 
found that instead of green dirt on the top, there 
were thousands of little plants, with leaves so 
small they could hardly be seen, and having their 
roots matted together very closely in the crust of 
earth. Here and there was a slender stalk, as 
small as a hair, rising much higher than the leaves, 
with a little ball or flower on its top. She imme- 
diately carried it to her parents, that they might 
examine it. Her father placed it under a micro- 
scope, and bid Myra look through; she did so, and 
saw the leaves looking very large, and among 
them a great multitude of leaf-buds, beautifully 
folded together, which to the naked eye seemed 
to be mere specks. 

But Myra is more fond of animals than plants. 
I believe all children take delight in many kinds 
of animals, ‘They love to see the birds hop along 
on the ground, or fly in the air, and to hear them 
sing among the trees, and they would not on any 
account hurt them. They love the playful kitten, 
and the frisking lamb; and if they have the care 
of these creaturos, they treat them very kindly. 
Just so with Myra. I well remember how sorry 
she once felt for an afflicted bird. As Myra and 
her elder sister were amusing themselves in the 
door-yard, they discovered a nest in a rose-bush, 
close by the window; and there seemed to be a 
bird in'the nest. They went to the window, and 
peeping through the blind, were able to see the 
bird distinctly. They were glad that a bird was 
not afraid to live so near the house, and deter- 
mined never to disturb or frighten it. Every 
day would the two sisters go to the window, and 
peep into the nest; the hird was yspally there, but 
sometimes she was: abseht; . arid :then they: could 
just discern four-eggs ‘in the nest; ‘and after wait- 





ing back, hopping from bush to bush, till she 
reached her home. They anticipated great plea- 
sure in seeing, before many days, some young 
birds, and their mother bringing them food. But 
soon a storm came on in the night. There was a 
great rain, and the wind was violent. The rose- 
bushes were beaten about, and bent over to the 
ground, so that the nest was upset, and the eggs 
thrown out among the grass. In the morning, the 
girls saw what had happened, and were exceed- 
ingly grieved for the poor bird. They asked their 
father to right up the nest, and search for the 
eggs. ‘They found two which were not broken, 
put them in the nest, and then tied the bush to the 
window-sill, so that the wind could not shake it so 
much again. They watched eagerly for the bird 
several days, but she did not come; and they sup- 
posed she was all that time wandering about, and 
mourning the loss of her home and her treasure. 
By and by, they found ants in the nest, eating up | 
the eggs. During the whole summer, Myra and 
her sister spoke frequently of the poor bird, which | 
they loved so much, and felt so sorry for. 

But Myra loved many small animals, which most | 
children dislike. She very carefully picks up) 
worms, and caterpillars, and bugs, and carries 
them into the house, thinking the family will be as 
much pleased with them as she is. She talks to’ 
them, and caresses them, and lets them crawl on 
her hands, arms, and dress, and treats them with 
the utmost tenderness. Many a time have I seen 
her, drawing her fingers over the hairy back of a 
caterpillar, which lay in her hand, and saying, | 
‘*Poor caterpillar, poor little caterpillar,” and ' 
then gently putting it down in some place where it 
might not get hurt. If her parents should suffer 
her to follow her inclination, she would soon have | 
a multitude of worms and bugs of every sort she 
could find, collected on the tables or in the chairs, | 
that she might caress them, and watch their mo- | 
tions. But she is told that these animals prefer to | 
be abroad, and would perhaps die, if confined in | 
the house, besides being in constant danger of| 
being killed by accident. 
has shown her bug or worm to the family, and en- | 





yard, where she afterwards pays it many a visit. | 
Myra and her sister one day found a striped snake, 
basking in the sun by the door-stone. Myra 
hopped with delight; and if her sister had not ap- 
peared frightened, and run to ask her father to kill 
the snake, I do not know but Myra would have 
tried to catch it, that she might:‘‘ poor” it, and 
examine its pretty colors. 

Perhaps it is not well for children to handle all 
kinds of animals without advice, as Myra does, 
because some of them may be poisonous, or they 


greatest care. But all children should treat them 
kindly, as she does, and take great care not to 
hurt them. 

Who made these thousands of little creatures? 
God. Why did he-make them? That they may 
enjoy life, and be happy. They love to exercise 
their limbs, in crawling or flying; they love to 
gather their food and eat it; they love to take care 
of their young; and the good God delights to make 
all his creatures happy. It is certainly very wick- 
ed, then, to injure or kill them needlessly. Some 
children, when-they see a bug or worm in their 
path, will tread on it, and crush it to death. But 
Myra never does so; she will even take pains to 
put it out of the way, lest some other foot should 
fall upon it. If you are about to injure any ani- 
mal, think whether you would like to have that in- 
jury done to yourself; if not, then let it go, and 
enjoy the short life which God gave it. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


A BABY SAVED FROM DROWNING. 


m I once read of a very wicked man who had a 
gréat- deal of power, and used it to distress and 
torment a nation who was subject to him. This 





ing a few minutes, they were sure to see her com-. 


. 


. e- 





' bathe. 


joyed its company as long as she wishes, she car-| duce her to treat ‘him well. 
ries it out, and puts it in some snug corner of the! the lady always treated him like her own child; 


may suffer injury by being handled, even with the | - 


petites” 


should be a war in any way, that they might go 
and join his enemies, and so- gain a victory over 
him; so he treated them in the most.cruel manner, 
in hopes that they would die off and their number 
be gradually reduced. But he was disappointed, 
for the more he oppressed them, the more God 
prospered them. Once he commanded all the 
people, that when a boy was born, to throw it into 
the river; but if it was a little girl they might let 
it live. (I suppose he thought women could’nt do 
him much harm.) So they had to obey him; but 
there was one mother who loved her iittle boy baby 
better than her own self, so she hid him for a long 
while after he was born, for fear the king would 
get him away from her. When she found she 
could’nt keep it a secret any longer, she made a 
little sort of a cradle, and put the little darling in 
it, and laid it down by the side of the river, and 
told his sister to hide herself and watch to see 
what became of him. You see she was in hopes, 
poor woman, that some kind person would find 
him and take compassion on him. At any rate 
she could’nt bear to think of drowning him. Well, 
it seems she was right, for after the little baby’s 
sister had watched some time, there came a beau- 
tiful lady with her servants down to the river to 
As she walked along, she spied the baby, 
and when she got near enough she found the poor 
little thing crying most piteously. I did’nt tell 
you that the lady was daughter to the wicked man 
who wanted to kill all the little boy babies—but 
so it was, and whether her father loved her so well 
that he let her do just as she pleased, or not, I 
can’t say; but at any rate she took the baby up 


_and looked at it, and tried to quiet it, and resolved 


in he own mind that she would have it for hers. 
As soon as the baby’s sister saw her, she ran up 
to her and asked her if she did’nt want to hire a 
nurse for the poor little stranger, and the lady 
said, ‘‘ Yes, you may go and get a nurse, and I 
will adopt him for my son.”’ So the little girl went 
and called the baby’s own mother! and.glad enough 
she was to get her little darling back again. You 


So now, when Myra/| may be sure she was a pretty kind nurse to him, — 


and did’nt heed the wages the lady gave her to in- 
He grew finely, and 


and when he grew up he lived with her, and when 
he came to be a man he did a great deal for his 
poor oppressed nation. God loved him and hon- 


‘ored him, and little Moses became a great man. 


Now if you open your Bible and read in the book 
of Exodus and Leviticus, you will know all that 
he did, and how God gave him the ten command- 
ments upon Mount Sinai, and a great many other 
interesting things in his history. Isa. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
“DREADFUL PRETTY.” 

“©O Miss W. , what a dreadful pretty seal 
that is on your letter!” ; 

‘* Let us look at it, Jenny. There is a carrier- 
pigeon, with a letter in his mouth. His wings 
are extended as in the act of flight, and. under- 
neath is the appropriate motto, ‘‘Maxr Haste.” 
Now I see nothing dreadful about this seal, and—”’ 

‘* Why, no, Miss W ! I did’nt mean so— 
only meant that *twas dreadful pretty!” 

** Which means, that it is pretty and dreadful.” 

‘* Well then, I meant that it was pretty. But 
won’t you tell me what you mean by carrier- 
pigeons? What kind of pigeons are they?” 

** They are large and strong pigeons, capable 
of flying very swiftly, of remaining long on the 
wing, and of enduring much fatigue. ‘They are 
trained to make certain flights; and when they 
have learned their route, letters and news of im- 
portance are entrusted to them. These are fas- 
tened under their wing. Many anecdotes have 
been related of them, and many stories told of 
their almost incredible swiftness. Speaking of 
pigeons, reminds me of a very interesting story b 














nation was very large, and he was afraid if there 


es. 


Miss Edgeworth, called ‘‘The White Pigeon.” 
You will find it in ‘‘ Parent’s Assistant,” and if you 
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are not familiar with it already, you will be inter- 
ested by its perusal.” sa ; a 

«Did you ever see a carrier-pigeon, Miss W.? 

“No, never. I will tell you what I read about | 
one not long since. One cold day last November, | 
a pigeon alighted near the barracks on Staten Is- 
jand. He appeared much exhausted, and was 
easily caught. Under his wing was a slip of pa- 

r, containing the price of stocks in London, on 
the 27th of Sept. It is conjectured, that upon that 
day, he was despatched from London, for Amster- 
dam; but that he was driven out of his course by 
strong contrary winds, until he quite lost his way, 
and at length weary and_ worn, found refuge on 
our shores.” 

“0 dear! 
see him.” 

“« How glad, Jinny? 

“There now!—I meant very glad. But I don’t 
care, for as sure as I’m alive, the girls at school 
talk so—the great girls; and I think it’s an awful 

shame to laugh at me for it.” 
| «Wellnow, Jenny dear, you may laugh at me. 
' Astrue as I live, I think you’re a dreadful pretty 
girl. You’re so monstrous funny, that I love you 
awfully. ~ I declare if that don’t beat all! If she 
an’t laughing at what I say. I don’t think it’s so 
| dreadful funny—but my conscience! It is’nt half 
) fair!—’tis a horrid shame for you to laugh so mon- 

strous hard at me. My gracious! *Tis dreadful 
easy to laugh, an’t it?” 

Now, look at the perfect absurdity of all this. 
Think of the folly of this manner of expressing 
yourself. Laugh at it as much as you please, and 
avoid it in future. ‘ 


I should have been dreadful glad to 





SABBATH SCHOOL. _ 





: From Zion’s Herald. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

You are perhaps not fully aware of the interest 
_ Parents are taking in your labors from Sabbath to 
' Sabbath. The writer is a parent, and feels under 

deep obligations to you for the instructions his chil- 
dren are receiving in the Sabbath School. Do not 
be discouraged. Your instructions are the subject 
of special interest and inquiry. Imagine to your- 
selves the following conversation between a parent 
and his children. 

Parent. ‘‘ Come here, Charles. You have been 
tothe Sabbath School. Let me know what you 
have learnt to day. Did you recite your lesson 
this morning ?”’ 

Ans. ‘“‘Nosir. My teacher was not there in the 
morning ; and he came so late in the afternoon that 
he did not have time to hear us all.” 

“Did you not have any one to hear you recite?” 

“No sir. The superintendant: had to stay by 
some boys that were playing, and had not any 
teachers to them, and he could not hear us.” 

“Here Eliza. What lesson have you got to 
} learn??? 

“Thave not got any to learn this week. My 
teacher did not give me any.” 

Bony you recite your lesson that you learnt last 
week ?? 

‘No sir. My teacher did not ask me.” 

‘Did she converse with you about religion?” 

“No sir. Our teacher never says any thing to 
) usabout religion.. I wish she would. Jane P q 
; in Miss L——’s class, says: her teacher talks to 
i them every Sabbath. Nancy J and Lucy 
: have experienced religion. I wish mother 
| would go and see Mr. F. the Superintendant, and 
| get him to let me go in her class. All the girls in 
) our class are going to leave.” 

‘‘What does your teacher do when she is there?” 
| , ‘Sometimes she reads in the library book. She 
» don’t get there till the school is most out.” 

‘James, who is your teacher?” 

“Mr. P. ss 


‘‘ Have you recited your lesson?” 

“Yes, sir; and I knew it all.” (James is full 
or animation, and says) ‘‘ Let me get my book,” 
and runs and brings it.) 

“What did your teacher say?” 











<= Sa — 


‘* He said I had learnt very well. He told us”’ 
—(here the child begins and recites the lesson, 


| giving a very good and correct explanation of it, 


his countenance brightening up with a glow of tri- 
umph. ) 

‘* Did he talk to you about religion?” 

‘* Yes sir. He told us about Wm. S , who 
was in our class three weeks ago, and is now sick. 
He has been to see and pray with him. He does 
not think William will live long, and he has met 
with a change of heart. He says that we may die 
when we are young, and we ought to love Jesus 
Christ.—He got all in the class to promise him 
that we would try and be good this week—not to 
tell a lie—or disobey our parents—or quarrel with 
our brothers and sisters or playmates, and that we 
must pray once every day that God would give us 
new hearts. Father, we have got a good teacher. 
I saw him wipe his eyes two or three times while 
he was telling us about the sufferings of Christ. 
He says if we will get to school early next Sab- 
bath, he will tell us about Abraham offering up his 
son Isaac. I mean to be there in season, for I 
want to hear him tell about that.” 

Teachers! Have we not here the secret why 
some classes are always full and interesting, while 
others have but few scholars? Could you have 
seen the parent of James and witnessed the tears 
of joy as they stole down his face while listening 
to his son, and heard him as he retired and offered 
up his prayer in secret for his child and for his 
teacher, that his good instruction might not be 
lost, your heart would have been strengthened to 
labor. A Parent. 








RELIGION. 








‘sONLY THIS ONCE,” 


I was quietly reading in a friend’s study, when 
my attention was diverted from my book by hear- 
ing the voice of earnest entreaty. It was the 
youngest child, pleading with her father for the 
gratification of some indulgence, and long and loud 
were her petitions that her request might be grant- 
ed. At length I heard, in a more significant tone 
than ever, ‘‘ Only this once, you know, papa, now; 
only this once!” Whether her desire was acceded 
to or not, I did not discover; but the words, ‘‘ Only 
this once,” continued ringing in my ears long after 
-I resumed my book, and I laid it down to meditate 
upon the ideas they suggested to my mind. 

‘* Only this once.’”” Who is there amongst us 
that has not heard this voice trying to quiet the 
conscience after the commission of some known 
sin, the omission of some duty? ‘' We need not 
feel so uncomfortable, it was not our general cus- 
tom, indeed it was ‘ only this once,’ surely it cannot 
be of so much consequence ;”’ and thus sin is re- 
garded as a little thing, and a thing to be desired. 
In how many ways have we not been entangled by 
listening to this most specious form of temptation. 
For instance, have we not sometimes neglected 
prayer, and silenced the inward upbraidings that 
arise, by saying to ourselves, ‘‘ Only this once ;’’ it 
will not injure us this time, we can soon regain 
lost ground?” forgetting, as an old divine once 
quaintly said, ‘‘ That he who lets slip one day’s 
watch and prayer, may sleep at night in a sound 
skin, but not with a whole conscience.” 

** Only this once.” How many can trace their 
present misery, and others their final ruin, to hav- 
ing lent a willing ear to this suggestion of the 
tempter. For example, did the hardened thief, 
who died on the gallows, think when he first began 
his career of iniquity as a child, by stealing the 
halfpenny out of his mother’s pocket, as she lay 
asleep, did he think that it would be thus he should 
end his existence? May we not rather imagine, 
that when his conscience reproached him for his 
first offence, he quieted it by the excuse, ‘‘ It is 
only this once?” And though, of hundreds who 
have been led on to further sin by listening to this 
suggestion, but few may have gone onrfrom step 
to step in such open transgression.as the unhappy 











culprit, yet to look at this in another point of view, 
how many falls has the believer had to mourn over 


from having indulged ‘only this once,” in some 
‘forbidden thing, and then, perhaps, he has wan- 
| dered on from step to step, till he has been made 
| to find that, ‘‘ the backslider in heart shall be filled 
with his own ways.”’ It has been often remarked, 
(that outward transgression has its first beginning 
in inward declension. Prayer, confession of sin, 
or reading of the Scriptures, has been omitted at 
first with some little degree of compunction; but 
at length, by continuance, the sin occasions but 
little uneasiness, and unless God here interpose 
by bringing us back to himself, we may go on till 
we bring a disgrace upon the worthy name by 
which we are called. What then shall we do 
when we are first sensible of a commencing luke- 
warmness in our course; when we experience less 
delight than formerly in the ways of God? Surely 
our cry should be with David of old, ‘‘ My sou! 
cleaveth unto the dust; quicken thou me accord- 
ing to thy word;” and He whose name is Gra- 
cious, will mercifully remember the word on which 
He has caused us to hope, by healing our back- 
slidings, in ‘‘ turning away our eyes from behold- 
ing vanity,’’ and quickening us afresh in his ways. 





OBITUARY. 











From the New York ( Mcthodist) Advocate. 
GEORGE HENRY: DICKSON SCRIPPS 


Was a faithful Sabbath school scholar. Those 
who attend Sabbath schools, will gladly hear what 
I have to say about him. He was the eldest son 
of John and Agnes Scripps—born October 31st, 
1825, in Jackson, Cape Girardeau county, Mo., 
and moved with his parents to Rushville, Schuyler 
county, Ill., in 1831. 

His father and mother taught him to be good so 
soon as he could talk and go about. They learn- 
ed him, night and morning, to kneel down by his 
bedside and thank his heavenly Father for his 
mercies, and implore him for his grace. He at- 
tended Church regularly, and never failed to con- 
tribute for the support of the Gospel; besides, he 
‘* honored his father and mother,” in all they said. 

Little Henry was attached to the first Sabbath 
school ever formed in the Methodist Church in 
this place, in May, 1833. He was also a member 
of the Bible class belonging to the school. The 
class meets every Tuesday night. He became so 
interested in the school and the class, as to spend 
many hours through the week in getting his les- 
sons. He consulted Biblical dictionaries and 
commentaries, particularly Clarke and Watson, 
to give right answers to the questions asked him 
by his teachers. 

When the school opened, or the class met, 
Henry was in his seat ready to be instructed, and . 
anxious to learn those things which God, through 
our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, has revealed 
in the holy Scriptures, to teach us the good and 
right way, and to lead our souls up to heaven. 
O what a blessed thing it is for children to delight 
in the holy word of God. 

Henry was thought to be the best scholar of his 
age. He was the hope of his parents and the 
pride of the school. The last Tuesday night he 
met his class he was found answering questions 
which those of his age did not answer. Not long 
ago his father received a letter from the Rev. G. 
G. Worthington, a preacher travelling on Lebanon 
circuit, saying, ‘‘I think of Henry often, and pray 
that God would raise him up. to the walls of Zion 
as a strong man and faithful watchman.” Mr. 
Worthington had been Henry’s Sunday school 
teacher more than two years. He knew him well, 
and prayed that the Lord would call him, when he 
grew up, to the ministry. 

Ah! how soon things change in this world! How 
vain are our fondest expectations! What more i 
say about Henry will make my little readers sorry. 
By last Thursday night he had all his lessons pre- 
pared. Sunday he was missing at school—Mon- 
day he was carried to his grave. O, how short 
the morning! It ought to teach little children to 
think about death. Henry hardly thought before 
another Tuesday night his body would be lying in 
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Youth’s Companion, 








the cold, deep, damp vault of the tomb. He died 
on the 8th of February, 1836. All believe that he 
has gone to heaven, and if you will be like him 
and should die when young, no doubt you will see 
him there. i ae 
Henry’s disorder first crippled him in his feet, 
a pain and fever soon flew into his head and dis- 
tracted his mind, yet still, at every interval of rea- 
son, he thought of his heavenly Father, and just 
before he died, while racked with pain, he said 
the Lord’s prayer, and added petitions in a clear, 
audible voice for his parents, and brothers, and 
sisters. Before he was carried to the grave, I 
preached his funeral sermon, and told the people 
and the little children that came weeping round, 
that I had seen him praying when be thought no 
eye but the eye of God was upon him. 
So blooms the human face divine, 
When youth its pride and beauty shows; 
Fairer than spring the colors shine 
And sweeter than the virgin rose, 
until— 
Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast— 
Parch’d by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short lived beauties die away. 
‘ -W. D. R, Trotter. 
Rushville, Ill., Feb. 10. 





EDITORIAL. 
Divine Protection. 

A short time since, a Superintendant of a Sabbath 
school, was remarking to his scholars on the good ' 
Providence of God in permitting them to meet again 
in health. He observed that we little realize how 











read. ‘Two men had been out on the chase, hunting | 
They returned fatigued and retired to rest in 
the same bed; but one of them could not sleep, and 
after laying some time, arose and walked the room. 
He soon found his companion was dreaming, and by 
what words he uttered, he ascertained that he suppos- 
ed himself in pursuit of a deer. All at once he ex- 
claimed, ‘“* Now I have him!” and taking an open 
knife from the pocket of his coat hanging on a chair 
by his side, he plunged it into the place where his 
bed-fellow had just lain, and with a force and direc- 
tion, which would probably have struck it through his 


deer. 


heart! 
and saw at once that he owed his life to that good 
Providence of God which prevented his sleeping in 
that dangerous situation. 


daughter was too much; it had touched a tender chord 


| winter, in a country hg, 
; » |gentleman said to him, “ 

often we are thus preserved, and to illustrate his try to remember the following words? ‘Then they 
meaning, mentioned a case of which he had lately ' that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and 


' them, as a man spareth ; e 
| Then shall ye return, and discern between the righte- , they said that Jack was rightly served; and the prenge_ 
;ous and the wicked, between him that serveth God | man, taking Charles’ hat, filled it with oranges, as he 


‘infixed upon his mind so that he never forgot it. 


| 


sus Christ more, so Inow bid you farewell!” 
then went and took leave of her mother in the same 
way, also of her brothers and sisters, and left them! who had oranges to sell, an 








school, and was soon very much interested in the in-'such a trade as the merchant would make 
When her father heard of rather taking advantage of the purchaser 
her attending the school, he forbade her going again; than making the best use of one’s knowle 


struction she received. 


but the little girl, supposing that he was net really in to our readers to decide. [NV. E 


earnest, continued to go. At length the father, moth- ; 
er, brothers and sisters threatened in decided terms to | 
turn her out of the house if she should again be seen ; 
at the Sabbath school.—She, however, when Sunday | 
morning came, dressed herself as usual, except putting 


on her bonnet. When the hour arrived for the school | Jack would take w 
to commence, she went to her father, and taking him! found an 


by the hand, said, “‘ Father, I love you, but I love a 
Ss e| 


eS oe a 


? is not 

8 tgnorance, 

dge, we leave 
- Galazy, 





The Honest Boy and the Thief. 
Charles was an honest boy, but his neighbor, Jack 
Pilfer, was a thief. Charles would never take an 
thing for his own, which did not belong to him; py, 
hatever he could get, and when he 


f ything that was lost, he would never restor, 
it to the owner. 


Early one summer’s morning as Charles was goin 
to school, he met a man —- the public house 
as he wished to stop and 


for the school, supposing that she should not be per- | get his breakfast, he asked Charles if he would hol 


mitted to return. But this farewell scene of the little 


in the bosom of the father, notwithstanding his appa- 


rent hard-heartedness; and he followed silently after | trust his oran 
her to the school—went in—and on witnessing the in- | the landlord, 
structions given to the children, became at once re- | have never known him to lie or steal 


{ 


conciled towards his daughter and interested in the ; bors know him to be an honest boy, an 
school. ‘The next Sabbath he persuaded his wife to! your oranges will be safe with him as with your 


accompany hin 

the whole famiiy 
Sabbath school, but useful and active members of the 
church! 
use of very weak instruments to produce great results. 
This little girl, in following the dictates of her con- 
science, little thought that she should be the means 
of bringing her father, mother, brothers and sisters to 
the knowledge of the.truth! But God, in his infinite 
goodness, saw fit to make her the instrument in bring- 
ing about such a blessed result. [Ch. Watchman. 


‘nd she was pleased also, and finally | 


A Young Minister. 

A young gentleman was requested by his father to 
light an aged friend of his home, one dark night in 
On the road, the old 
y young friend, will you 








the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him for them that! 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. | 


that day when I make up my jewels: and I will spare | 
is own son that serveth him. | 


and him that serveth him not,’ Mal. iii. 16—18.” 
The boy went home and learned the passage; it was 
It | 
now was adopted as a favourite text. He became an | 
active and pious minister, the rector of a large par- 
, = © “J | 
ish, and had the care of two thousand souls, who look- 


ed up to him as a father and a friend. His influence | 


‘ = “S oe \ 
The man was struck with horror at the sight, reached far and wide, and his example produced the 


most beneficial effects, not only among his own peo-| 
le, but in the extensive city near which he resided. | 
his anecdote should encourage others to improve | 
reg | opportunity that may present itself, of implant- 


This reminds us of another circumstance of which | ing divine truth in the youthful mind. 


we have read. A lady was sleeping with her babe 
by her side, when she dreamed that her house was on 
fire, and her child in danger of being burnt to death. 
She immediately grasped the babe with both hands to 
save it from the flames—the child screamed—she 
awoke, and found she had killed it! 

Would it not be well for the reader to imitate the 
aged Minister who said that he never laid his head on 
his pillow, without repeating the following lines, 
which his mother taught him when he wasa little boy :— 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 

1 pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 








VARIETY. 

A Little Girl’s Love to Christ. 
A Sabbath or two since, a clergyman visited the 
Sabbath school to which I belong, and addressed the 
scholars and teachers. In the course of his Address, 
he related the following anecdote:—A large family 
who reside a few miles from the city of New York, 
near to whom was a church and Sabbath sbhool, were 
accustomed to neglect entirely both the church and 
the Sabbath school; in fact the father and mother 
were very much opposed (and of course the children) 
to religious instruction of any kind. It so happened, 
however, by some means or other, that a little daugh- 
ter of these parents, became a member of the Sabbath 
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The Honest Boy. 


A gentleman from the country placed his son with 
a dry goods merchant in street. For a time 
all went on well. 
store to purchase a silk dress, and the young man' 
waited upon her. The price demanded was agreed | 
to, and he proceeded to fold the goods. He discov- 
ered, before he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and 
pointing it out to the lady, said, “‘ Madam, I deem it 
my duty to tell you that there is a fracture in the silk.” 

Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and immedi- 
ately wrote to the father of the young man to come 
and take him home; “for,” said he, ‘* He will never 
make a merchant.” 

The father who had ever reposed confidence: in his 
son, was much grieved, and hastened to the city to be 
informed of his deficiences. ‘‘ Why will he not make 
a merchant?” asked he. 

‘* Becayse he has no tact,” was the answer. “ Only 
a day or two ago, he told a lady, voluntarily, who 
was buying silk of him, that the goods were damaged; 
and I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look out for 
themselves. If they cannot discover flaws it would be 
foolishness in me to tell them of their existence.” 

‘* And is that all his fault?’ asked the parent. 

** Yes,” answered the merchant, “he is very well 
in other respects.”’ ’ 

‘** Then I love my son better than ever; and I thank 

ou for telling me of the matter; I would not have 








is horse while he went into the house. 

But he first inquired of the landlord, if he knew 
Charles to be an honest boy, as he would not like to 
gs with him if he was not.—Yes, said 

have known Charles all his life, and 
3, all the neigh. 
d I will eng 
The orange man then put the bridle into Charles’ 


came, not only interested in the; hand, and went into the house to eat his breakfast, 


Very soon, Jack Pilfer came along the road, and 


So you perceive, that God sometimes makes | seeing Charles holding the horse, he asked him whose 


horse he had there, and what was in the baskets on 
the horse. Charles told him that the owner of the 
horse was in the house, and that there were oranges 
in the baskets. 

As soon as Jack found there were oranges in the 
baskets, he determined to have one, and going up to 
the basket, he slipped in his hand and took out one of 
the largest, and was making off with it. 

But Charles said, Jack, you shall not steal these 
oranges while I have the care of them, and so you 
may Just put that one back into the basket. 

Not I, said Jack; as I am the largest I shall do as! 
please; but Charles was not afraid of him, and taking 
the orange out of his hand, he threw it back into the 
basket. 

Jack then attempted to go round to the other side 
and take one from the other basket, but as he stepped 
too near the horse’s heels, he received a violent kick 


, And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in | which sent him sprawling to the ground. 


His cries soon — out the people from the 
house, and when they learned what had happened, 


said he had been so faithful in guarding them, he 
should have all these for his honesty. [Juv. Reader. 





“Ps and Q’s. 

The origin of the phrase, “Mind your own P% 
and Q’s,” is not generally known. In ale houses, 
where chalk scores were formerly marked upon the 
wall, or behind the door of the tap room, it was cus- 
tomary to put these initial letters at the head of every 
man’s account, to show the number of pints and 
quarts for which he was in arrears; and we may pre- 
sume many a friendly rustic to have tapped his neigh- 
bor on the shoulder when he was indulging too freely 
in his potations, and to have exclaimed, as he pointed 
to the score, ‘‘ Giles! Giles! mind your P’s and Q’s.” 





Time is the most precious, and yet the most brittle 


At length a lady came into the | jewel we have: it is what every man bids largely for 


when he wants it, but squanders it away most lavish- 
ly when he has it. 














 @ poetry. 








From the Youth's Mazarin. 
WHAT I LOVE.—By a Miss of 14 years. 


I love, the sound of the rushing stream 
And the roar of the distant sea, 

And the hardy stroke of the woodman’s axe, 
And the crash of the falling tree. 

I love, when the tempest comes in its wrath 
To see the lightning play, 

And to hear the thunder roll alon 
Where the clouds shut out the ee. 

I love, in a winter’s stormy night, 
To hear the wind whistle by, 

And to see the flakes of snow descend 
From the dark and threat’ning sky. 

I love, when spring in its beauty returns, 
To rove in the forest wide, 

To seek the early violets, 
Or climb the mountain’s side. 


I love, of a summer’s silent eve 
As the sun goes calmly down, 











im another day in your store for the world.” 
We make no comments on the above. Whether 





To hear the lonely whippoorwill, 
Or the plaintive nightingale’s song. Zan. 
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